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PREFACE 


In 1805, Captain John Wordsworth, the poet’s younger 
brother, died when his ship was wrecked within sight of the 
English coast. The shock of the loss can still be felt to this day 
in several of William Wordsworth’s finest poems. The poet 
lived for another 45 years and suffered many later 
bereavements that reopened the wound of this first great loss. 
He was deeply distressed by the death of Charles James Fox, 
who had been seeking peace with France and the abolition of 
the slave trade; he was also deeply distressed by the deaths of 
many of his fellow writers and friends within the space of two 
or three years in the 1830s: James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; 
Sir Walter Scott, the Border Minstrel; his great friend 
Coleridge; Charles Lamb; George Crabbe, and perhaps most 
painful of all, Felicia Hemans, because she was cut off in the 
prime of life, just when her poetry seemed on the brink of 
moving to a remarkable new level. 


But the breadth and depth of Wordsworth’s feelings went far 
beyond his own personal experience. When he looked back at 
other times—at the troubles of the Reformation or the religious 
persecutions under Charles II—he thought of the many 
different people who were affected, and felt for them all. And 
when he travelled to other places—for instance, when he 
travelled through Scotland, and wrote the poems collected in 
Yarrow Revisited—his mind lingered in the dwellings and the 
ruins, and felt for the people who had lived there too. 


All over the world, for more than two hundred years, 
people looking for compassion and consolation have found it 
in these poems of William Wordsworth. 


ELEGIAC PIECES 
TO THE DAISY 


Sweet Flower! belike one day to have 
A place upon thy Poet’s grave, 

I welcome thee once more: 

But He, who was on land, at sea, 

My Brother, too, in loving thee, 
Although he loved more silently, 
Sleeps by his native shore. 


Ah! hopeful, hopeful was the day 

When to that Ship he bent his way, 

To govern and to guide: 

His wish was gained: a little time 

Would bring him back in manhood’s prime 
And free for life, these hills to climb; 

With all his wants supplied. 


And full of hope day followed day 
While that stout Ship at anchor lay 
Beside the shores of Wight; 

The May had then made all things green; 
And, floating there, in pomp serene, 
That Ship was goodly to be seen, 

His pride and his delight! 


Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 
The tender peace of rural thought: 

In more than happy mood 

To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers! 
He then would steal at leisure hours, 
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And loved you glittering in your bowers, 
A starry multitude. 


But hark the word!—the ship is gone;— 
Returns from her long course:—anon 
Sets sail:—in season due, 

Once more on English earth they stand: 
But, when a third time from the land 
They parted, sorrow was at hand 

For Him and for his crew. 


Ill-fated Vessel!—ghastly shock! 

—At length delivered from the rock, 
The deep she hath regained; 

And through the stormy night they steer; 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 

To reach a safer shore—how near, 

Yet not to be attained! 


“Silence!” the brave Commander cried; 
To that calm word a shriek replied, 

It was the last death-shriek. 

—A few (my soul oft sees that sight) 
Survive upon the tall mast’s height; 
But one dear remnant of the night— 
For Him in vain I seek. 


Six weeks beneath the moving sea 
He lay in slumber quietly; 

Unforced by wind or wave 

To quit the Ship for which he died, 
(All claims of duty satisfied;) 

And there they found him at her side; 
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And bore him to the grave. 


Vain service! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none, 
That He, who had been cast 

Upon a way of life unmeet 

For such a gentle Soul and sweet, 
Should find an undisturbed retreat 
Near what he loved, at last— 


That neighbourhood of grove and field 

To Him a resting-place should yield, 

A meek man and a brave! 

The birds shall sing and ocean make 

A mournful murmur for his sake; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and wake 
Upon his senseless grave. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE 
CASTLE, IN ASTORM, PAINTED BY SIR 
GEORGE BEAUMONT 


I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 

Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 
So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene’er I looked, thy Image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 


How perfect was the calm! it seemed no sleep; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 


Ah! THEN, if mine had been the Painter’s hand, 
To express what then I saw; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream; 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 


Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure-house 
divine 
Of peaceful years; a chronicle of heaven;— 
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Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A stedfast peace that might not be betrayed. 


So once it would have been,—’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 


Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I have been: 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 


Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would have been the 
Friend, 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 


O ’tis a passionate Work!—yet wise and well, 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here; 

That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 
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And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 
love to see the look with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling 
waves. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


LINES COMPOSED AT GRASMERE, DURING A 
WALK ONE EVENING, AFTER A STORMY DAY, 
THE AUTHOR HAVING JUST READ INA 
NEWSPAPER THAT THE DISSOLUTION OF MR. 
FOX WAS HOURLY EXPECTED 


Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams! 

Of all her Voices, One! 


Loud is the Vale;—this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is listening quietly. 


Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load! 

The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road; 


And many thousands now are sad— 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear; 

For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 


A Power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 

But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this— 


That Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return?— 
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Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn? 


EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE DEATH OF 
JAMES HOGG 


When first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border-minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
’Mid mouldering ruins low he lies; 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes: 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its stedfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source; 


The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth: 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
“Who next will drop and disappear?” 


Our haughty life is crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 

On which with thee, O Crabbe! forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 


As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou too art gone before; but why, 
O’er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh? 


Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep; 
For Her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 


No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered Youth or love-lorn Maid! 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT IN 
CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, IN THE VALE OF 
KESWICK 


Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither drew 

The poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you, 

His eyes have closed! And ye, lov’d books, no more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 

To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown 
Adding immortal labours of his own— 

Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 

For the State’s guidance, or the Church’s weal, 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art, 

Inform’d his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 

Or judgments sanctioned in the Patriot’s mind 

By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 

Wide were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings meet for holier rest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top; but he to heaven was vowed 
Through his industrious life, and Christian faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS 
PART I 
XXI: SECLUSION 


Lance, shield, and sword relinquished—at his 
side 

A bead-roll, in his hand a claspéd book, 

Or staff more harmless than a shepherd’s 
crook, 

The war-worn Chieftain quits the world—to 
hide 

His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy. But not to dwell 

In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride, 
At morn, and eve, and midnight’s silent hour, 
Do penitential cogitations cling; 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly folds and strictures serpentine; 

Yet, while they strangle, a fair growth they 
bring, 

For recompense—their own perennial bower. 


XXII: CONTINUED 


Methinks that to some vacant hermitage 

My feet would rather turn—to some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock, and near a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to 
stage, 

Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 
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In the soft heaven of a translucent pool; 

Thence creeping under sylvan arches cool, 

Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 

A maple dish, my furniture should be; 

Crisp, yellow leaves my bed; the hooting owl 
My night-watch: nor should e’er the crested fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 


XXII: REPROOF 


But what if One, through grove or flowery meed, 
Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 

Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 

Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Bede! 

The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 

Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 

Of learning, where thou heard’st the billows beat 
On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse! 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 

Of a long life; and, in the hour of death, 

The last dear service of thy passing breath! 
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PART II 


XVIII: CORRUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER 
CLERGY 


“Woe to you, Prelates! rioting in ease 

“And cumbrous wealth—the shame of your 
estate; 

“You, on whose progress dazzling trains await 
“Of pompous horses; whom vain titles please; 
“Who will be served by others on their knees, 
“Yet will yourselves to God no service pay; 
“Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
“To Heaven; for, either lost in vanities 

“Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 
“And speak the word ” Alas! of fearful 
things 

’Tis the most fearful when the people’s eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 

Of Justice armed, and Pride to be laid low. 


XIX: ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER 


And what is Penance with her knotted thong; 
Mortification with the shirt of hair, 

Wan cheek, and knees indurated with prayer, 
Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long; 

If cloistered Avarice scruple not to wrong 

The pious, humble, useful Secular, 

And rob the people of his daily care, 

Scorning that world whose blindness makes her 
strong? 
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Inversion strange! that, unto One who lives 
For self, and struggles with himself alone, 
The amplest share of heavenly favour gives; 
That to a Monk allots, both in the esteem 
Of God and man, place higher than to him 
Who on the good of others builds his own! 


XX: MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS 


Yet more,—round many a Convent’s blazing fire 
Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun; 
There Venus sits disguiséd like a Nun,— 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage high and higher 
Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterful desire— 
To stay the precious waste. Through every brain 
The domination of the sprightly juice 
Spreads high conceits to madding Fancy dear, 
Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain, 
Whose votive burthen is—“OUR KINGDOM’S 
HERE!” 


XXI: DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 


Threats come which no submission may assuage, 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And,’ mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit; 
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And the green lizard and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose: 
Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these desperate 
shocks— 

She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph’s wattled cells. 


XXII: THE SAME SUBJECT 


The lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 
Through saintly habit than from effort due 

To unrelenting mandates that pursue 

With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 
Goes forth—unveiling timidly a cheek 
Suffused with blushes of celestial hue, 

While through the Convent’s gate to open view 
Softly she glides, another home to seek. 

Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 

An Apparition more divinely bright! 

Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 

Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 
Poured forth, while summer suns at distance 
shine, 

And the green vales lie hushed in sober light! 


XXIII: CONTINUED 


Yet many a Novice of the cloistral shade, 
And many chained by vows, with eager glee 
The warrant hail, exulting to be free; 
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Like ships before whose keels, full long embayed 
In polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea, 

Their liquid world, for bold discovery, 

In all her quarters temptingly displayed! 

Hope guides the young; but when the old must pass 
The threshold, whither shall they turn to find 

The hospitality—the alms (alas! 

Alms may be needed) which that House bestowed? 
Can they, in faith and worship, train the mind 

To keep this new and questionable road? 


XXIV: SAINTS 


Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 
Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned! 
Ah! if the old idolatry be spurned, 

Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land: 
Her adoration was not your demand, 

The fond heart proffered it—the servile heart; 
And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 
The Dragon quelled; and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew: 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 

Of harmony; and weeping Magdalene, 

Who in the penitential desert met 

Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew! 


XXV: THE VIRGIN 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
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Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene! 


XXVI: APOLOGY 


Not utterly unworthy to endure 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome; 

Age after age to the arch of Christendom 
Aérial keystone haughtily secure; 
Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pure, 
As many hold; and, therefore, to the tomb 
Pass, some through fire—and by the scaffold 
some— 

Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 
“Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 
Upon his throne;” unsoftened, undismayed 
By aught that mingled with the tragic scene 
Of pity or fear; and More’s gay genius played 
With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 
Than the bare axe more luminous and keen. 
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XXVIT: IMAGINATIVE REGRETS 


Deep is the lamentation! Not alone 

From Sages justly honoured by mankind; 

But from the ghostly tenants of the wind, 

Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 
Issues for that dominion overthrown: 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 

As his own worshippers: and Nile, reclined 

Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Renews. Through every forest, cave, and den, 
Where frauds were hatched of old, hath sorrow past— 
Hangs o’er the Arabian Prophet’s native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and planned 
’Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty men, 

And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 


XXVIII: REFLECTIONS 


Grant, that by this unsparing hurricane 

Green leaves with yellow mixed are torn away, 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray; 
*Twere madness—wished we, therefore, to detain, 
With hands stretched forth in mollified disdain, 
The “trumpery” that ascends in bare display— 
Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey— 
Upwhirled, and flying o’er the ethereal plain 

Fast bound for Limbo Lake. And yet not choice 
But habit rules the unreflecting herd, 

And airy bonds are hardest to disown; 

Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 

Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 
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XXIX: TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 


But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 
In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native tongue; 
And he who guides the plough, or wields the 
crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 
Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws—much wondering that the 
wrong, 

Which Faith has suffered, Heaven could calmly 
brook 

Transcendent Boon! noblest that earthly King 
Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness! 
But passions spread like plagues, and 
thousands wild 

With bigotry shall tread the Offering 

Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 


XXX: THE POINT AT ISSUE 


For what contend the wise?—for nothing less 
Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of 
Sense, 

And to her God restored by evidence 

Of things not seen, drawn forth from their 
recess, 

Root there, and not in forms, her holiness;— 
For Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 
Sure guidance, ere a ceremonial fence 
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Was needful round men thirsting to transgress;— 
For Faith, more perfect still, with which the Lord 
Of all, himself a Spirit, in the youth 

Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 

The temples of their hearts who, with his word 
Informed, were resolute to do his will, 

And worship him in spirit and in truth. 
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PART III 
Ill: CHARLES THE SECOND 


Who comes—with rapture greeted, and 
caress’d 

With frantic love—his kingdom to regain? 
Him Virtue’s Nurse, Adversity, in vain 
Received, and fostered in her iron breast: 

For all she taught of hardiest and of best, 

Or would have taught, by discipline of pain 
And long privation, now dissolves amain, 

Or is remembered only to give zest 

To wantonness—Away, Circean revels! 

But for what gain? if England soon must sink 
Into a gulf which all distinction levels— 
That bigotry may swallow the good name, 
And, with that draught, the life-blood: misery, 
shame, 

By Poets loathed; from which Historians 
shrink! 


IV: LATITUDINARIANISM 


Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind 
Charged with rich words poured out in 
thought’s defence; 

Whether the Church inspire that eloquence, 
Or a Platonic Piety confined 

To the sole temple of the inward mind; 

And One there is who builds immortal lays, 
Though doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind; 
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Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 

Sad thoughts; for from above the starry sphere 
Come secrets, whispered nightly to his ear; 

And the pure spirit of celestial light 

Shines through his soul—“‘that he may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


V: WALTON’S BOOK OF LIVES 


There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropped from an Angel’s wing. With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 

In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen: 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright; 

Apart—like glow-worms on a summer night; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray; or seen—like stars on high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 


VI: CLERICAL INTEGRITY 


Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those Unconforming; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 

To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want—as if by tempests wrecked 
On a wild coast; how destitute! did They 

Feel not that Conscience never can betray, 
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That peace of mind is Virtue’s sure effect. 
Their altars they forego, their homes they quit, 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily 
trod, 

And cast the future upon Providence; 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world; whom self-deceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of 
God. 


VII: PERSECUTION OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS 


When Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry, 
The majesty of England interposed 

And the sword stopped; the bleeding wounds 
were closed; 

And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 

How little boots that precedent of good, 
Scorned or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 

For England’s shame, O Sister Realm! from 
wood, 

Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, 
where lie 

The headless martyrs of the Covenant, 

Slain by Compatriot-protestants that draw 
From councils senseless as intolerant 

Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law; 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with a 
straw 

Against a Champion cased in adamant. 
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XLII: INSIDE OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned— 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only—this immense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


XLIV: THE SAME 


What awful pérspective! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures, their stone-work glimmers, dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoe’er ye be, that thus, yourselves unseen, 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night!— 
But, from the arms of silence—list! O list! 
The music bursteth into second life; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before the eye 
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Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy! 
XLV: CONTINUED 


They dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of 
fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the 
wreath 

Of awe-struck wisdom droops: or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 

Infinity’s embrace; whose guardian crest, 

The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 

Of grateful England’s overflowing Dead. 


From YARROW REVISITED AND OTHER 
POEMS 


Il: ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT FROM ABBOTSFORD, 
FOR NAPLES 


A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height: 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight; 
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While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope! 


Il: A PLACE OF BURIAL IN THE SOUTH OF 
SCOTLAND 


Part fenced by man, part by a rugged steep 

That curbs a foaming brook, a Grave-yard lies; 
The hare’s best couching-place for fearless sleep; 
Which moonlit elves, far seen by credulous eyes, 
Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties, 

No vestige now remains; yet thither creep 

Bereft Ones, and in lowly anguish weep 

Their prayers out to the wind and naked skies. 
Proud tomb is none; but rudely-sculptured knights, 
By humble choice of plain old times, are seen 
Level with earth, among the hillocks green: 
Union not sad, when sunny daybreak smites 

The spangled turf, and neighbouring thickets ring 
With jubilate from the choirs of spring! 


IV: ON THE SIGHT OF A MANSE IN THE SOUTH 
OF SCOTLAND 


Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills— 
Among the happiest-looking homes of men 
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Scatter’d all Britain over, through deep glen, 
On airy upland, and by forest rills, 

And o’er wide plains cheered by the lark that 
trills 

His sky-born warblings—does aught meet your 
ken 

More fit to animate the Poet’s pen, 

Aught that more surely by its aspect fills 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the Abode 
Of the good Priest: who, faithful through all 
hours 

To his high charge, and truly serving God, 
Has yet a heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 

Nor covets lineal rights in lands and towers. 


V: COMPOSED IN ROSLIN CHAPEL, 
DURING A STORM 


The wind is now thy organist;—a clank 

(We know not whence) ministers for a bell 

To mark some change of service. As the swell 
Of music reached its height, and even when 
sank 

The notes, in prelude, ROSLIN! to a blank 

Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous roof, 
Pillars, and arches,—not in vain time-proof, 
Though Christian rites be wanting! From what 
bank 

Came those live herbs? by what hand were they 
sown 

Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem 
unknown? 
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Yet in the Temple they a friendly niche 

Share with their sculptured fellows, that, green-grown, 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 
Though mute, of all things blending into one. 


VI: THE TROSACHS 


There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

But were an apt confessional for One 

Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That Life is but a tale of morning grass 

Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy quest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 
Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest! 
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The pibroch’s note, discountenanced or mute; 
The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 

Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy; 

The target mouldering like ungathered fruit; 
The smoking steam-boat eager in pursuit, 

As eagerly pursued; the umbrella spread 

To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman’s head— 
All speak of manners withering to the root, 
And of old honours, too, and passions high: 
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Then may we ask, though pleased that thought 
should range 

Among the conquests of civility, 

Survives imagination—to the change 
Superior? Help to virtue does she give? 

If not, O Mortals, better cease to live! 


XII: SUGGESTED AT TYNDRUM INA 
STORM 


Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, 
And all that Greece and Italy have sung 

Of Swains reposing myrtle groves among! 
Ours couch on naked rocks,—will cross a 
brook 

Swoln with chill rains, nor ever cast a look 
This way or that, or give it even a thought 
More than by smoothest pathway may be 
brought 

Into a vacant mind. Can written book 

Teach what they learn? Up, hardy Mountaineer! 
And guide the Bard, ambitious to be One 

Of Nature’s privy council, as thou art, 

On cloud-sequestered heights, that see and hear 
To what dread Powers He delegates his part 

On earth, who works in the heaven of heavens, 
alone. 
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XI: THE EARL OF BREADALBANE’S RUINED 
MANSION, AND FAMILY BURIAL-PLACE, 
NEAR KILLIN 


Well sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains 
Thoughtful and sad, the “narrow house.” No style 
Of fond sepulchral flattery can beguile 

Grief of her sting; nor cheat, where he detains 
The sleeping dust, stern Death. How reconcile 
With truth, or with each other, decked remains 
Of a once warm Abode, and that new Pile, 

For the departed, built with curious pains 

And mausolean pomp? Yet here they stand 
Together,—’ mid trim walks and artful bowers, 

To be looked down upon by ancient hills, 

That, for the living and the dead, demand 

And prompt a harmony of genuine powers; 
Concord that elevates the mind, and stills. 


XIV: “REST AND BE THANKFUL!” 
AT THE HEAD OF GLENCOE 


Doubling and doubling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished-for Height, 
This brief this simple way-side Call can slight, 

And rests not thankful? Whether cheered by talk 
With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 
Whistling to clouds and sky-born streams, that shine 
At the sun’s outbreak, as with light divine, 

Ere they descend to nourish root and stalk 

Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs repose, 

Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 

Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 
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And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent’s 
sweep,— 

So may the Soul, through powers that Faith 
bestows, 

Win rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that 
Angels share. 


XV: HIGHLAND HUT 


See what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built 
Cot, 

Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and how it 
may, 

Shines in the greeting of the sun’s first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 
The limpid mountain rill avoids it not; 

And why shouldst thou?—TIf rightly trained and 
bred, 

Humanity is humble, finds no spot 

Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to tread. 
The walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door; 
But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor; 
Search, for their worth, some gentle heart 
wrong-proof, 

Meek, patient, kind, and, were its trials fewer, 
Belike less happy.—Stand no more aloof! 


XVII: BOTHWELL CASTLE 
(PASSED UNSEEN, ON ACCOUNT OF 
STORMY WEATHER) 


Immured in Bothwell’s Towers, at times the Brave 
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(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 

The liberty they lost at Bannockburn. 

Once on those steeps / roamed at large, and have 
In mind the landscape, as if still in sight; 

The river glides, the woods before me wave; 
Then why repine that now in vain I crave 
Needless renewal of an old delight? 

Better to thank a dear and long-past day 

For joy its sunny hours were free to give 

Than blame the present, that our wish hath crost. 
Memory, like sleep, hath powers which dreams obey, 
Dreams, vivid dreams, that are not fugitive: 
How little that she cherishes is lost! 


XXII: FANCY AND TRADITION 


The Lovers took within this ancient grove 
Their last embrace; beside those crystal springs 
The Hermit saw the Angel spread his wings 
For instant flight; the Sage in yon alcove 

Sate musing; on that hill the Bard would rove, 
Not mute, where now the linnet only sings: 
Thus every where to truth Tradition clings, 

Or Fancy localises Powers we love. 

Were only History licensed to take note 

Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 
Would ill suffice for persons and events: 
There is an ampler page for man to quote, 

A readier book of manifold contents, 

Studied alike in palace and in cot. 


XXIV: COUNTESS’ PILLAR 
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On the roadside between Penrith and Appleby, 
there stands a pillar with the following 
inscription:— 

“This Pillar was erected in the year 1656, by 
Anne Countess Dowager of Pembroke, etc., for 
a memorial of her last parting with her pious 
mother, Margaret, Countess Dowager of 
Cumberland, on the 2d of April 1616, in 
memory whereof she hath left an annuity of £4 
to be distributed to the poor of the Parish of 
Brougham every 2d day of April for ever, upon 
the stone table placed hard by. Laus Deo!” 


While the Poor gather round, till the end of 
time 

May this bright flower of Charity display 

Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day; 
Flower than the loveliest of the vernal prime 
Lovelier—transplanted from heaven’s purest 
clime! 

“Charity never faileth:” on that creed, 

More than on written testament or deed, 

The pious Lady built with hope sublime. 
Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for ever! 
“LAUS DEO.” Many a Stranger passing by 
Has with that Parting mixed a filial sigh, 
Blest its humane Memorial’s fond endeavour; 
And, fastening on those lines an eye tear- 
glazed, 

Has ended, though no Clerk, with “God be 
praised!” 
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XXV: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
[FROM THE ROMAN STATION AT OLD 
PENRITH] 


How profitless the relics that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 

Too high, or idle agitations lull! 

Of the world’s flatteries if the brain be full, 
To have no seat for thought were better doom, 
Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull 

Of him who gloried in its nodding plume. 
Heaven out of view, our wishes what are they? 
Our fond regrets tenacious in their grasp? 

The Sage’s theory? the Poet’s lay?— 

Mere Fibulae without a robe to clasp; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recals; 
Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals! 


END 
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